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" Let us fetch brother Henry," for the fanatics now
talked of nothing less than of deposing the King and
compelling him to end his days in some monastery.
Fearing for his liberty and his life the King fled
through the one gate he still held, the Porte Neuve,
situated near the middle of the great gallery of the
present Louvre, and took horse at the stables of the
Tuileries, accompanied by his courtiers and the
majority of his Council So unpremeditated was
this flight that many mounted their horses unbooted,
in silken hose and robes of office. The guards at the
Porte de Nesle fired across the river at the motley
cavalcade as it passed along the bank, while the peo-
ple shouted taunts and insults. On the hill of Chail-
lot, Henry turned to look once more on the Capital
he was never again to enter. " Ungrateful city/' he
muttered, " I loved you more than my wife."

No pursuit was attempted; Henry III. a prisoner
in the Duke's hands would have been a terrible source
of embarrassment; it would have been difficult to
find a cage for such a bird. It is not likely that the
ambition of Henry of Guise extended to the throne.
He wished for the sword of Constable, the position
of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and these he
felt certain that he would be able to obtain by the
vote of the Estates and from the fears of the King.
The prize for which he strove seemed already within
his grasp; but the death or captivity of the King
would have revived the loyal instincts of the nation,
his follies and vices would have been forgotten, a
civil war would have been kindled, which would have
invited the ambitious intervention of Spain, have